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@ Here is a ringing challenge to let the Bib e ance, N.C 
bil, s 


again become the warp and woof of the nation’s i oite. 


@ Protestantism today is losing ground to both secularism and to Roman Catholicism in 
America, and will continue to do so as long as present tendencies remain unchecked. 


@ No nation in all history was ever founded by people so dominated by the Bible as our 
own. Today, every test reveals . . . that this book which lies at the foundation 
of our national greatness, and on which alone we can build safely for the future, is largely 
an unknown book to the rising generations of America. 


@ Opposition to science in the name of the Bible . . . has gone a long way to destroy 
the prestige of religious teachers and of the Bible on which their opposition has been 
based. At the present time the conflict has largely ceased, because of a changed atti- 
tude on the part of both religious leaders and scientists. The effects of the conflict are 
still felt. But this new situation is not generally known. Because the Bible seems to 
be incompatible with modern science it has lost its hold on many people today. They 
look to science now for that authoritative direction which they once sought in the 
Scripture. 


A danger which all of us face is the danger of making belief in the Bible or belief in 
the Lord whom it proclaims a substitute for a life lived in accordance with his will . 
Only as men see Christ in us, his professed followers . . . will they be led to seek 
Christ in the pages of this book. 


If the Bible—and that means Protestantism—is to recover its place in the nation’s 
life, there must be a revival of Bible teaching in the home, in the church, and in the 
school, but a revival of Bible teaching is not enough; there must also be a more in- 
telligent presentation of the Bible in the home, in the church, and in the school. 


@ It is important for us to note that the Bible reflects a growth in religious understand- 
ing. . . . The earlier thought of God in Israel was that of a severely righteous and 
even arbitrary God. It was only gradually that people were able to grasp anything 
higher. And it is this primitive conception of an arbitrary and harsh God that accounts 
for many incidents in the early history that used to cause perplexity to readers of the 
Bible. 


EXCERPTS FROM 


The Bible Today 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


See page four 

















Letters to the Editors 





Missions and Home Church Should Be in Line 





Supports Henderlite Suggestions 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I express to you appreciation for 
the recent articles by Dr. Rachel Hender- 
lite on the work in Japan and on mission 
policy. As a visitor to the Far East she 
has evinced rare insight and judgment. 
The important third article in the series 
((Dec. 17, 1951) raises the difficult mat- 
ter of determining mission policy on the 
field in this day of sensitive nationalism. 

Her warning against separatist ten- 
dencies in local mission situations is 
timely. It is always important that there 
be a clear understanding on such matters 
with the home church, Her insistence is 
well taken that our work abroad should 
in general represent the broad outlines 
of our church’s thought and life here at 


home. 
These values and objectives might 12 
our own church and Board more nearly 


be achieved by the creation of area sec- 
retaries for field administration, and/or 
field representatives who would be in 2 
position to bring to our Board’s execu- 
tive administration a consensus of ex- 
perience and judgment representing the 
best of our total service around the world. 

Separatism is an anachronism in our 
current ecumenical and desperately di- 
vided day, where the need of the hour is 
for a strong testimony given under con- 
ditions of the widest possible cooperation. 
It is not enough to disagree with policies 
that represent a large consensus of co- 
operative planning; what is important is 
to help in the creation of that cooperative 
mind. This matter for our church here in 
the South is only emphasized by the dis- 
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tance of our own administration from that 
of our brethren in the other important 
denominations. H. KERR TAYLOR. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 


The NCCJ 


FEB. 17-24: National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





The NCCJ attracts most attention 
during the annual Brotherhood Week 
in February, but it has a significant 
work throughout the year. Some people 
are critical of phases of its efforts be- 
cause they get the impression that the 
NCCJ seeks to dilute the convictions of 

Catholics, Protestants and Jews. What- 
ever may be the basis for psig impres- 
sions, any such efforts would be out of 
harmony with the organization’s pur- 
pose, for, among its basic beliefs it 
holds ‘‘that brotherhood can be achieved 
without seeking a union of religious 
bodies and without weakening the ioyal- 
ties or modifying the distinctive beliefs 
of those of any creed.’”’ To continue: 


“NCCJ stresses the positive; NCCJ 
arranges its educational program in co- 
operation with the existing agencies and 
institutions of the community, nation 
and world, with the purpose of making 
brotherhood a normal and natural part 
of everyday living; NCCJ defines broth- 
erhood as giving to others the same dig- 
nity and rights one claims for himself.’’ 


You might like to get more specific 
information about what this organiza- 
tion does toward its objective of broth- 
erhood. If so, write the address above. 
Its financial support for a yearly budget 
of approximately $2,250,000 comes en- 
tirely from the voluntary contributions 


of individuals and organizations. 
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@ AUSTIN COLLEGE @® 


A source of distinguished Christian 
leadership continuously since 1849, 


and worthy of your support. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 
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WESTMINSTE R 


A College for Men 

Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive 
service in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Pro- 


For catalog and information write 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., President 





Kefauver Opposes Vatican Step 


Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) 
has expressed opposition to the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican. 
This was revealed by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in Roman 
Catholic publication from a letter writ- 
ten by the Senator to Beverly McGuire, 
a student at St. Bernard’s Academy, 
The following quotation from his let- 
ter was published: 


“In America we prize our freedom oj 
worship and are proud of the accom- 
plishments of men of all religions. We 
all admire the strong position of the 
Vatican against communism and appre- 
ciate the fact that the Vatican is an im- 
portant information center. Since we 
have a common interest with the Vati- 
can in the effort against communism, 
there should be an exchange of informa- 
tion, but I think it should be in some 
other way than by the appointment of 
an ambassador, the highest diplomatic 
representative. 


“In view of this and also in view of 
the fact that this controversy is caus- 
ing an unfortunate division in the coun- 
try, I feel that the Executive made a 
mistake in this instance. As far as I am 
concerned, the matter of religious prej- 
udice does not enter into it one way or 
the other.’’ 
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‘Three Groups Draft Union Plan 


Washington, D. C.. (RNS)—Repre- 
sentatives of the three major Presby- 
terian denominations in America met 
here to revise and edit the preliminary 
draft of a plan for reunion. 

The 15 men who convened here were 
members of a joint negotiating commis- 
sion appointed from the Permanent 
Commission on Interchurch Relations of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
the Committee on Church Cooperation 
and Union of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., and the Committee on Church Re~ 
lations of the ‘United Presbyterian 
Church. 

The draft plan they evolved contem- 
plates the eventual merger of the three 
denominations. It will be presented to 
a meeting of the full memberships of 


the three denominational commissions 
and committees to be held in Cincinnati 
in March. 

The Cincinnati meeting will work on 
a further revision of the document for 
presentation to the General Assemblies 
of the three churches at their annual 
meetings in May and June. The plan 
then would be sent down by these Gen- 
eral Assemblies to the presbyteries of 
three denominations for study and 
criticism. 

A spokesman for the joint negotiating 
commission said that there was ‘no 
thought of asking for a vote on the plan 
at the General Assemblies this year.’’ 

Actual merger, if it comes about, 
probably would not occur in less than 
four to five years. 


Headquarters Location Is Studied 


May Meeting May Produce Single Recommendation 


Detroit (RNS)—-When the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches meets in Chicago in May, it 
may have before it a single recommen- 
dation for a permanent Council head- 
quarters site. 

This possibility developed when the 
National Council’s committee on head- 


quarters location, in executive session 


here, voted to create an interim com- 
mittee to supervise a new study and 
bring back one recommendation, if pos- 
sible, on where to locate the Council 
headquarters. 

However, if the interim committee 
could not agree on one recommenda- 
tion it was authorized to bring back 
one long-term recommendation and one 
short-term one. It is expected that the 
interim committee will report to the 
location committee in April in Philadel- 
phia, 

The interim committee also was in- 
structed to ascertain if any boards of 
the 29 denominations comprising the 
National Council contemplated relo- 
cating. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg, of St. Louis, was 
hamed one of the members of the maxi- 
mum five-man interim committee. Ear- 
lier Dr. Dahlberg was named new chair- 
man of the committee on headquarters 
location. A former president of the 
American Baptist Convention, Dr. Dahl- 
berg was appointed by Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill, National Council presi- 
dent, to succeed Dr. Harold E. Stassen, 
who resigned when he announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomina- 


tion for President. 

The meeting here heard church 
spokesmen for five cities in which the 
Council has been invited to establish 
permanent headquarters present the ad- 
vantages of their locations. Represen- 
tatives were present from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
Pittsburgh. However, no _ representa~ 
tive spoke for New York, one of the 
principal cities bidding for the Coun- 
cil’s headquarters location. 

William J. Villaume, executive direc- 
tor of the Council’s department of the 
urban church, read a “reconnaissance 
report on the six cities.’”” He rated each 
bidding city on availability of transpor- 
tation by rail and air, hotels, racial 
policies, media of communication, avail- 
ability of office space and office work- 
ers, wages of office workers, prob- 
ability of available housing and median 
rental for housing. 

The rating on these bases disclosed 
that New York ranked first, Pittsburgh 
second, and Cleveland third. 

Some midwestern churchmen have 
advocated that the permanent National 
Council headquarters be located at or 
near the center of population in the 
United States. Census calculations place 
this point at Carlisle, Ind. 

Earl Frederick Adams, administra- 
tive secretary, read messages from Rob- 
ert Moses, New York commissioner of 
parks, and from the city’s convention 
bureau expressing the wish that New 
York City continue to be the location 
of the Council headquarters. He cited 


NEWS BRIEFS... 





Note on Richardson Case 


In another entry in the long debate 
over the so-called Richardson case, the 
Session of the First church, Greensboro, 
N. C., has declared its judgment that 
the account of the situation which ap- 
peared last year in A Southern Lawyer, 
by Aubrey L. Brooks (OUTLOOK, Jan. 
22, 1951) was out of line with the facts. 

The Session reiterated earlier expres- 
sions of regret and esteem communi- 
cated to the Richardson family and 
said: 


“The Session of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Greensboro, N. C., was 
not apprized of the content or publica- 
tion of A Southern Lawyer and the ac- 
count of the litigation contained therein 
was not authorized by this body. The 
Session regrets that this account does 
not, in its opinion, correctly reflect ei- 
ther the actions of this Session, the four 
church agencies or of the 1950 General 
Assembly, which approved the actions 
of its agencies.” 


This resolution has been forwarded 
to Orange Presbytery for entry in its 
records of the case. 


ARPs Offer Conference Grounds 


Associate Reformed Presbyterians are 
offering to share their conference 
grounds at Bonclarken with Presby- 
terians, U. S. This was voted recently 
by the executive committee of the board 
of trustees. 

With inquiries made by Southern 
Presbyterian groups which sometimes 
find Montreat facilities crowded or un- 
available for desired dates, the ARP 
board voted to make their facilities 
available on the same basis as that on 
which they are offered to their own 
groups. The Bonclarken center will 
care for 200 people. 

Inquiries about the use of these 
grounds may be addressed to the Rev. 
J. L. Maloney, president, Bonclarken, 
Flat Rock, N. C. 





an offer of space at cost in the new 
building of the Carnegie endowment for 
international peace in the United Na- 
tions area in Manhattan. 

Dr. Adams also reported that a group 
of public-spirited New York citizens had 
offered to help in constructing a 30- 
story skyscraper at the crossroads of 
New York City which would in its de- 
sign embody the symbolic principles of 
the National Council. 








The Bible 





for loday 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


@ This article was originally delivered as an 

address at the International Sunday School Con- 

vention, Des Moines, Iowa, 1947, and subse- 

quently at other church gatherings, including 

those at Montreat and Massanetta in the swm- 

mer of 1950. In December, 1947, it appeared im 
Christian Education. 


FEW YEARS ago, Charles Clayton Morrison, then 
editor of The Christian Century, wrote a series of 
articles discussing the question, ‘‘Can Protestant- 
ism win America?’’ In these articles he pointed out 
that ‘‘three major forces are now bidding for ascendency 
in the cultural and spiritual life of America. These 
forces are Protestantism, Roman Catholicism and Secu- 
larism.’’ Each of these three forces, he continued, is 
out to win America if it ean. ‘‘Secularism has made 
great strides in the past century in capturing large areas 
of the American mind. Likewise, Roman Catholicism 
has greatly extended its influence, and is integrating its 
forces and gathering strength for still further gains.’’ 
What about Protestantism? There was a time when 
it held an ascendant position in the American commu- 
nity. But that time, according to Dr. Morrison, is now 
definitely passed. Protestantism today is losing ground 
to both secularism and to Roman Catholicism in America, 
and will continue to do so as long as present tendencies 
remain unchecked. 


I do not believe that any informed man will chal- 
lenge this conclusion. 


As James Bissett Pratt has said: 


‘*There may be, and there are, divergencies of opinion 
as to the present value of the Christian tradition but 
there will hardly be much disagreement among observers 
of the times on the proposition that it is not being 
handed on to the present generation of young people 
in the strength or the detail with which we older ones 
received it from our predecessors. Nearly every older 
person who has close acquaintance with college students, 
no matter how he may admire and love them, is re- 
peatedly impressed with their ignorance of things Chris- 
tian, their lack of a knowledge which was taken for 
granted of everyone brought up in a eultural or Chris- 
tian home forty years ago. . . . The [Bible] is rapidly 
going the way of Cicero and Virgil. The inspired pas- 
sages of the prophet, the supreme religious poetry of 
the Psalms, the Sermon on the Mount, the great chap- 
ters of First Corinthians, the unique sayings of the 4th 
Gospel—refer to these, quote these in a company of eol- 
lege Juniors and Seniors, and note the look of polite 
surprise and blank non-comprehension on the faces of 
a considerable number of your listeners. There are still 
many who know what you are referring to when you 
speak of Bible passages and Christian ereeds: there are 
some who are well trained in them and love them, but 
the number is decreasing. And these young people are 
not merely among the illiterate who scrape through our 
eolleges. They are frequently among wide-awake stu- 
dents whose intellectual appetite is notably greater than 
yours and mine was in our college days. Avoid starting 
a discussion with them on the question that has to do 


4 


with economics, political science, current topics, or even 
with history since the beginning of the 20th century, for 
your ignorance as compared with their knowledge wiil 
be unpleasantly exposed. But Moses means no more to 
them than Homer; and the crucifixion was a great many 
years ago.’’ 


Largely an Unknown Book 


No nation in all history was ever founded by people 
so dominated by the Bible as our own. Today, every 
test reveals, and the experience of chaplains, who came 
in contact with a cross-section of American manhood in 
two world wars, confirms the fact, that this Book which 
lies at the foundation of our national greatness, and cn 
which alone we can build safely for the future, is largely 
an unknown book to the rising generations of America. 


There are many reasons why this is so. 


1. For one thing, historical and critical study of the 
Bible has shaken men’s belief in its inerrant inspiration. 
Now a great many ministers have taught, and there are 
some who still do teach, that inspiration means iner- 
rancy, that if there is a single error in the Bible, it can- 
not be the Word of God. Since the traditional view of 
Biblical inerrancy has been so generally abandoned, 
many feel that the Bible is only a book like other books. 
It can no longer be accepted as the Word of God. 


2. A second explanation of the growing neglect of the 
Bible is found in the long and disastrous conflict be- 
tween science and religion. 


When Copernicus set forth his revolutionary theory 
that the earth revolved around the sun, rather than vice 
versa, the Reformation struggle was at its fiercest, yet 
Protestants vied with Roman Catholics in denouncing 
a theory which they felt to be subversive of the true 
faith. Luther referred to Copernicus as ‘‘an upstart 
astrologer, who strove to show that the earth revolves, 
not the heavens or the firmament, the sun and the moon. 
This book,’’ he went on, ‘‘wishes to reverse the entire 
science of astronomy, but the sacred Scripture tells us 
that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still and not 
the earth.’’ In his Elements of Physics, Melancthon said: 


‘‘The eyes are witnesses that the heavens revolve in 
the space of twenty-four hours. But certain men, either 
from the love of novelty or to make a display of in- 
genuity, have concluded that the earth moves; and they 
maintain that neither the eighth sphere nor the sun re- 
volves. Now, it is a want of honesty and decency to as- 
sert such notions publicly, and the example is pernicious. 
It is part of a good mind to accept the truth as revealed 
by God and to acquiesce in it.’’ 


This was the beginning of the conflict between science 
and religion which has continued down to our own time. 
As we look back over the long record, it seems that al- 
most every great scientific advance has been opposed by 
some of the leaders of the church. In almost every case. 
religious leaders have finally abandoned their opposi- 
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tion and accepted theories which at one time they 


claimed would destroy religion. This opposition to 
science in the name of the Bible, this continued retreat 
on the part of religious leaders, has gone a long way to 
destroy the prestige of religious teachers and of the 
Bible on which their opposition has been based. 

At the present time the conflict has largely ceased, 
because of a changed attitude on the part of both re- 
ligious leaders and scientists. The effects of the con- 
flict are still felt. But this new situation is not generally 
known. Because the Bible seems to be incompatible with 
modern science it has lost its hold on many people today. 
They look to science now for that authoritative direc- 
tion which they once sought in Seripture. 


3. A third explanation of the widespread neglect of 
the Bible is the moral difficulty of some of its teachings—- 
the fact that many of the ethical standards of the Old 
Testament are below the ethical standards of our own 
day. We read, for example, in the Old Testament how 
God commanded the Israelites to exterminate the 
Canaanites, somewhat as Hitler sought to exterminate 
the Jews, how Elisha cursed the children who mocked 
him because of his bald head and how bears came from 
the woods and devoured them, how the Psalmist prayed 
that God would dash the children of his enemies against 
the stones. 


4. A fourth explanation of the Bible’s neglect is found 
in the seeming irrelevance of much of its teaching to the 
concrete realities of our modern world. Much of the 
Old Testament deals with primitive civilization which 
is very different from our own. Many of the concepts 
of God which prevailed among the Israelites seem to be 
concepts that belong to an earlier stage of civilization 
and to be outgrown in our modern times. Even in the 
New Testament people feel that conditions in Palestine 
were different, that they have no meaning for our pres- 
ent day. They do not find the answer here to the prob- 
lems that we face in the economic realm, the political 
realm, the international realm, or even in the personal 
realm. 


5. A fifth explanation of the Bible’s neglect is found 
in the difficulty that many people find in understanding 
the Bible. 

A few years ago Prof. Frank G. Lankard wrote a 
valuable book entitled ‘‘The Bible Speaks to our Gen- 
tration.’’ In this book he is forced to acknowledge, as 
all of us must do, that 


“the Bible is not an easy book to read. Its binding, 
black for the most part, is not inviting. It is an Oriental 
book written in languages other than our own, and it 
is filled with names and places which are strange and 
infamiliar. It was written a long time ago, and to many 
People it seems very remote. It contains strange and 
menliar commands or laws concerning eating and foods. 
It has genealogies that have little meaning for our 
day. . . . Tt contains visions and oracles that are as 
black as night to most of us.’’ 


| do not believe that those of us who teach the Bible 
realize how difficult it is for the ordinary man to under- 
stand, and yet there are many portions of it which we 
lo not read often for the same reason. As a matter of 
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facet, there are parts of the Bible which anyone can un- 
derstand ; there are other parts which it is difficult for 
anyone to understand without help—help which is avail- 
able for the reader and for the teacher—if, but only if, 
they know where to obtain it. 


6. A sixth explanation of the Bible’s neglect is found 
in the unintelligent use of the Bible made by many pious 
folk, an unintelligent or superstitious use which serves 
to discredit it in the eyes of the more thoughtful and 
to make it even more of a puzzle to the ordinary man. 

Some have regarded it as an amulet or fetish—soldiers 
in the world war, for example, who carried a pocket 
testament in their breast pocket, thinking it would serve 
as a charm to ward off death. 

Some otherwise intelligent men believe that they can 
secure divine guidance for their individual lives by of- 
fering a prayer and then opening the Bible at random, 
taking the passage upon which their eye first rests as 
offering the solution to their problem. It reminds me 
of the experience of Campbell Morgan. He said he tried 
this method once and the Bible opened to the story of 
Balaam and his ass. He never tried this particular 
method again. 


A great many people have felt and many still do feel 
that this book offers us a chart for the future, that it 
foretold the invention of the automobile and the air- 
plane and the atomic bomb, the rise and fall of Adolf 
Hitler, the power of Stalin, the menace of Russia. They 
are especially interested in the second coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and think that the Bible foretells the 
exact or the proximate date, which always happens to 
be in the immediate future. This is one thing, incident- 
allv, which Jesus said that he himself did not know, and 
one thing which he said that we could never know. In 
the first chapter of Acts we read that they asked him, 
‘‘Lord, dost thou at this time restore the Kingdom to 
Israel?’’ Jesus replied. ‘‘Tt is not for you to know times 
or seasons which the Father hath set within his own 
authority.’’ In the Greek, this expression means that 
we cannot know the exact time or even the general sea- 
son. It has always been very difficult for me to under- 
stand how the one thing Jesus said he himself did not 
know, the one thing that he told us we could never know, 


is a thing which so many pious Bible students feel that 
they do know. 


Some Bible students proceed on the theory that all 
parts of the Bible have equal value. Even John Calvin, 
the master exegete of the Reformation period, fell into 
this error. When the Duchess of Ferrara remarked in 
a letter that David’s example in hating his enemies was 
not applicable to us, Calvin sternly and ecurtly declared 
that such a gloss would upset all Seripture and ‘‘that 
even in his hatred David is an example to us and a type 
of Christ,’’ and then asked, ‘‘Should we presume to set 
up ourselves as superior to Christ in sweetness and 
light?’’ This approach to the Bible has led men to live 
by the ethics of the Old Testament rather than by that 
of the New, and has served to bring not only the Bible 
but also religion itself into contempt. 


A wooden, literal, uninformed interpretation of the 
Bible had led men to oppose, or has justified them in op- 
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Leaders of the 
church opposed the use of anaesthesia in case of child- 
birth because of the curse which God pronounced upon 
Eve: ‘‘will greatly multiply thy pain and thy concep- 


posing, almost every social advance. 


tion; in pain thou shalt bring forth children.’’ They op- 
posed attempts to end slavery because Noah predicted 
that the sons of Canaan should be drawers of water and 
hewers of wood; they oppose efforts to improve condi- 
tions under which Negroes live today because Paul said, 
‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion’’; they oppose attempts to end poverty and unem- 
ployment because Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘The poor 
you have with you always’’; they oppose efforts to end 
wars because Jesus said there would be wars and rumors 
of war. This bondage to the letter of Scripture is no 
imaginary thing. The Bible has been quoted in support 
of almost every unworthy thing in history and experi- 
ence. 

Another mistaken method of Bible interpretation and 
of Bible teaching is the proof-text method, in which one 
supports one’s position by verses taken from Scripture, 
often completely away from their context. Even 
learned theologians fall into this error. They use those 
texts which fit into their system and ignore or diseard 
others. This erroneous approach to the Bible helps to 
explain our denominational differences. Most denomi- 
nations justify their particular tenets from Scripture. 
But too often they select the texts that bear out their 
interpretation and overlook others or twist their mean- 
ing to suit their purpose. This common use of proof- 
texts to bolster up one’s position has led many people 
to believe that one can prove anything from the Bible, 
and therefore, has tended to destroy its authority. 

Another common misuse of the Bible has been use of 
allegory. Origen, the the early 
church, taught that every verse in Seripture has a three- 
fold meaning—the literal, the moral, and the allegorical 
meaning. The allegorical interpretation proved so pop- 
ular from that time on that very little Biblical exegesis 
before the Reformation has much value for us at the 
present time. The great Reformers, Luther and Calvin, 
rejected the allegorical method and taught that we 
should go back to the actual meaning of the text in its 
historical setting. But it has been very hard for minis- 
ters and for teachers to avoid the allegorical method. 
We are under the heavy pressure of bringing a message 
from God’s word to his people at regular intervals. And 
it is a great temptation for us, instead of expounding 
the text, to draw from it some fanciful lesson which the 
words suggest to our imagination. Ministers and 
teachers who allow themselves such liberties with the 
text may preach interesting sermons or teach interesting 
lessons but they do not deal fairly with the Bible and 
they make it more difficult for the ordinary man to un- 


greatest scholar in 


derstand. 

Another danger which all of us face is the danger of 
making belief in the Bible or belief in the Lord whom 
it proclaims a substitute for a life lived in accordance 
with his will. That was the error which Jesus detected 
in the religious leaders of his own time. It is the danger 
which he warned us against when he said, ‘‘Not every 
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one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.’’ Perhaps this is the most im- 
portant reason why men turn away from the Bible. Men 
would forget other difficulties if they saw that the Bible 
created or produced a superior quality of life in its pro. 
fessed teachers. If the Bible is to get into modern life 
it must get, first of all, into our own lives. ‘‘You your. 
selves are our letters of recommendation, written on 
vour hearts, to be known and read of all men,’’ Paul 
wrote to the Corinthian Christians, ‘‘and you show that 
you are a letter from Christ delivered by us, written 
not with ink but with the Spirit of the living God, not 
on tablets of stone, but on tablets of human hearts.” 


Only as men see Christ in us, his professed followers, 
and especially in those of us who are called to be 
teachers, will they be led to seek Christ in the pages of 
this book. 


IT. 


So far we have been concerned with the problem. The 
Bible is the indispensable foundation on which Protes- 
tantism depends; it lies back of much of our national 
greatness ; it is still our best seller; and yet, in spite of 
its wide-spread distribution and its unique position, it 
is being read less and less by educated men, and to our 
rising generation it is largely an unknown book. 


What of the Future? 


All of this raises a question in our mind: Will the 
Bible continue to lose its influence or can it recover its 
position in our modern life? If it is to be the latter, and 
the future of Protestantism and the future of America 
depends upon the answer, then I believe we will agree 
that first of all, there must be a revival of Bible teach- 
ing in the home, in the church, and in the schools. 

First, there must be a revival of Bible teaching in the 
home fathers and mothers who will seek to 
transmit the faith to their sons and daughters; more 
families, with appropriate changes to suit our modern 
times, like that described by Robert Burns in the Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night, where the bible is read, and 
prayers offered in the intimacy of the family circle. 


more 


‘*From seenes like these,’’ 
; grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, rever’d abroad.”’ 


sang Burns, ‘‘Old Scotia’s 


It is from families like these that the greatness of 
America has sprung; it is families like these on whom 
its future greatness depends. 

There must also be a revival of Bible teaching in the 
church. That means more Biblical instruction. more 
Biblical exposition from the pulpit; and it means more 
adequate Bible teaching in the church school. The Ro- 
man Catholic Chureh puts its reliance in parochial 
schools. It has more than two million pupils gathered 
in approximately 8,020 such institutions. These paro- 
chial schools are being supplemented now by a system 
of high schools. Twenty years ago there were practi- 
eally no Catholic high schools; ten years ago there were 
almost a thousand; today there are more than 1,50". 
Ten years ago there were 150,000 students in Catholic 
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high schools; today there are more than half a million. 
In addition, there are 769 Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities. In all these institutions—colleges, high schools, 
and parochial schools—religion is taught day after day 
and week after week. As a consequence, the average 
Catholic is well instructed in the faith. 

Protestantism as a whole has rejected the idea of a 
parochial school system, and for the training of its chil- 
dren and youth is depending upon Sunday schools— 
twenty or thirty minutes of instruction each Sunday 
morning, imparted by volunteer teachers, to students 
who are exceedingly irregular in their attendance. 
There are a host of devoted men and women giving their 
time to the Sunday schools and without their aid our 
whole educational program would collapse; yet we are 
bound to recognize that many of these teachers are in- 
adequately prepared, and that many of the methods used 
are somewhat antiquated. A careful study of the edu- 
cational program of our church indicates that a large 
proportion of the Sunday schools are conducted today 
just as they were 25 years ago. Sunday school officers 
have either held the same office so long they have stag- 
nated on the job, or they are so new that they are not 
acquainted with the ideals of religious education. Two- 
thirds of the teachers have never had a course in leader- 
ship training. 

The brief period allotted to instruction, the irregular 
attendance, the small proportion of children enrolled in 
the Sunday school make it clear to us all that the Sun- 
day school cannot meet the educational needs of the 
church. Bible teaching in the home, Bible teaching in 
the chureh and in the Sunday school must be supple- 
mented by Bible teaching in the public schools. It is 
encouraging to note that this movement is spreading 
today in almost every state of the Union. Two million 
boys and girls are now receiving week-day religious edu- 
eation in more than two thousand communities, which 
is more than double the number four vears ago. In my 
own state we have a homogeneous population, a settled 
population, a well-churched population, and yet I note 
that 48% of the children reached by week-day religious 
education in the public school have no contact whatever 
with the Sunday school. 

If the Bible—and that means Protestantism—is to re- 
cover its place in the nation’s life, there must be a re- 
vival of Bible teaching in the home, in the church, and 
in the school, but a revival of Bible teaching is not 
enough; there must also be a more intelligent presenta- 
tion of the Bible in the home, in the church, and in the 
school. 


Four Elements to Understand 


I cannot deal with this last topic adequately in the 
space which is available, but I would like to point out 
that there are four elements in the Bible which must pe 
taken into account if we are to understand it for our- 
selves, or if we are to teach it to others. 


1. The first of these is THE HUMAN ELEMENT. 


When I was a boy I had a very curious notion about 
the Bible. It seemed to me that the men and women 
whom I read about in its pages and whom [I heard about 
in Sunday school were a different kind of men and wo- 
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men from those whom I saw about me in real life. It 
seemed to me that they breathed a different sort of at- 
mosphere; that they lived in a different sort of world 
altogether; that somehow God was near to them in a 
way in which he is not near to us at the present time. 

There are some people who never outgrow this childish 
notion of the Bible. As a matter of fact, the Bible is a 
very human book, and it is very true to human experi- 
ence. It was written by real men, about real men, and 
about the fundamental problems which men face in this 
age and in every age. When I discovered this, I had 
begun to discover the Bible. It became for the first time 
a living book—no longer a meaningless record of what 
had taken place hundreds of years ago, a collection of 
proof-texts to bolster up doctrines unrelated to life-— ‘ 
but a record of vitalizing religious experiences. The dis- 
eovery which I made, and which I am sure each of you 
has made, is one which we need to help others to make. 

The Bible grew out of man’s experience with the di- 
vine and is able therefore to mediate the divine in our 
own experience. It brings us man’s witness to the 
revelation which came to him in his hour of desperate 
need, in his moment of deepest insight, in his time of 
loftiest vision. It contains the story of men who failed 
in their spiritual lives and of men who succeeded. In 
the end, it points to him who was able to say, ‘‘He who 
has seen me has seen the Father,’’ and to issue the uni- 
versal invitation, ‘‘Come unto me all who labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.’’ It is man’s ac- 
eount of the spiritual help which is available to him 
from God through Jesus Christ and through the Spirit 
which he has sent. 

The fact that there is a human element in the Bible 
means that we must consider— 


2. THE LITERARY ELEMENT. 


If the Bible was written by men to men, they had to 
use language that men of their own day would under- 
stand, thought-forms that were available to them, liter- 
ary forms that were common among their contempor- 
aries. And we must take this into account. 

Take, for example, the stories in the early chapters 
of Genesis—the stories that tell how woman was made 
out of man’s ribs, how a serpent spoke to the woman in 
the garden, how Adam and Eve ate of the forbidden fruit 
and were driven out of the garden of life. 

Says C. J. Ball: 


‘“We have to bear in mind that it was the inveterate 
tendency of Jewish teachers to convey their doctrines, 
not in the form of abstract discourses, but in a mode 
appealing directly to the imagination. The rabbi em- 
bodies his lesson in a story, whether parable or allegory 
or seemingly historical narrative, and the last thing he 
or his disciples would think of is to ask whether the 
selected persons, events and ecircumstanees which so 
vividly suggest the doctrine are in themselves real or 
fictitious. To make the story the first consideration and 
the doctrine it was intended to convey an afterthought, 
as we, with our western literalness, are predisnosed to 
do, is to reverse the Jewish order of thinking, and to do 
unconscious injustice to the authors of many edifying 
narratives of antiquity.’”’ 


But we do not need to consider the rabbis’ mode of 
teaching. We recall that Jesus, the Master Teacher, 
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presented some of his profoundest thoughts about man’s 
relation to God and to his fellowman in the form of 
parables—the parable of the Prodigal Son, for example, 
and the parable of the Good Samaritan. So mothers to- 
day teach vital truths to their children by means of 
stories. It may be that the writers of the Bible follow 
the same method as they convey to us the important 
truths of man’s early history, that these early stories 
in Genesis are parables or stories or myths which en- 
shrine truth which could be conveyed in no other way. 

If we are to understand the Bible we must recognize 
that it contains both poetry and prose and that each 
has its own canons of interpretation. I tried to illustrate 
this to a class one day by ealling attention to a passage 
in the Psalms which says that God will make the moun- 
No one, I suggested, would at- 
tempt to interpret this statement literally. But one 
member of the class bridled at the statement. If the 
Bible says the mountains will skip like lambs, he said, 
I believe they will skip like lambs. 


tains skip like lambs. 


We do occasionally meet minds like that, but most 
of us recognize that English poetry is interpreted by 
different canons from prose, and the same must be 
true of Hebrew poetry. It makes a difference whether 
Job is history or drama, whether Jonah is biography 
or prophecy, whether Old Testament prophecies are 
to be interpreted literally or symbolically. 


Not the Neqro Who Was Doomed 


To understand the Bible for ourselves, to teach it ef- 
fectively to others, we must take into account the literary 
form: we must also consider the immediate context and 
the general setting of the passage under consideration. 
I know that this seems like a very commonplace remark, 
and yet it is a principle which is frequently overlooked, 
and sometimes with very unfortunate results. For ex- 
ample, there are many Christians who believe that God 
doomed the sons of Ham, i. e., the Negro race, to a posi- 
tion of permanent servitude. A study of the passage, 
Gen. 9:25, 10:15f, will make it clear that the speaker 
was Noah and not God, that the curse was pronounced 
on Canaan and not on Han, and that the descendants of 
Canaan were the Canaanites, who were not black people, 


but white. 
3. THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT 


The first principle of Biblical interpretation is what 
we call the grammatico-historical principle of interpre- 
tation. Put in simplest terms, this means that the Bible 
means not everything that its words can be foreed to 
mean, not what we would like for it to mean, not what 
is morally or spiritually edifying, but what the writer 
meant to say in his own day. In other words, we are 
to interpret the Bible by ordinary rules of grammar, tak- 
ing into account the historical situation. This brings 
us to the third element that we must take into account, 
as we seek to understand the Bible—the historical ele- 
ment. And this means that we must give consideration 
first of all to the author. 

If the writers of the Bible were uneonscious instru- 
ments in the hands of God, mere automatons, this would 
not matter. But if God does not, override human per- 
sonality, and we believe that he does not, then the more 


we understand about the author, the times in which he 
lived, the experiences which he himself enjoyed, the pur- 
poses he had in mind when he wrote, his own peculiari- 
ties of style and thought, the more we shall understand 
the message which he brought. 

The three synoptic gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke) tel] 
the same story, but they tell it from a slightly different 
point of view. We appreciate each of the gospels more, 
we understand them better, when we grasp this distine- 
tive point of view. 

Or take the Book of Daniel. Was it written by Danie] 
himself as literal history, or was it written much later 
by an author who wished to encourage the Jews to re- 
main faithful to their heritage in the Maccabean 
struggle? Our interpretation of this book will depend 
on the answer we give to this all-important question. 


See Also the Environment 


As these statements suggest, we are concerned not 
only with the author, but also, and this is even more 
important, with the historical background or environ- 
ment. 

The readiness of Abraham to sacrifice Issac and of 
Jepthah to immolate his beloved daughter have to be 
studied against the ideas of the time. The history of 
Israel takes on new meaning when we consider the re- 
ligion and the culture of the Canaanites and recognize 
that in the Old Testament we have a conflict of religions 
and cultures. The prophets are the richest books in the 
Old Testament, and yet they are the hardest to under- 
stand, because their message is concerned with economic, 
social and political conditions which the average reader 
does not understand. The messages of Amos and Hosea 
stir us to the depths when we consider them in the so- 
cial context, when we recall the extremes of riches and 
poverty, if we contrast the ritualistic and formal re- 
ligiousness of the church people of that day with the 
callous indifference to the way in which the mass of 
the people lived. It is hopeless to try to understand II 
Isaiah or Ezekiel apart from the exile; or Daniel apart 
from the Syrian Tyrant, Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The most important discovery I personally have made 
in recent years is in regard to the light thrown on the 
teachings of Jesus when we consider them against their 
historical background. Jesus did not speak his words 
in a vacuum. They were not beautiful ideals totally un- 
related to life. The Jews were a subject people, seeth- 
ing with bitterness and resentment and longing eagerly 
for deliverance. And Jesus offered them a way of life 
that was valid for that day and for our own day, a way 
of salvation for the individual and for the nation. 

The Book of Revelation was once the most difficult 
book in the New Testament to understand; now it is 
one of the easiest, because we understand the literary 
form in which it was written and the historical cireum- 
stanees which called it forth. The Roman Empire was 
girding itself to destroy the church of Christ, and John 
wrote in familiar apocalyptic imagery to encourage 
Christians to stand firm, to proclaim the final and in- 
evitable victory of the church. 


A Progressive Revelation 


In this connection, it is important for us to note that 
the Bible reflects a growth in religious understanding, 
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or, in other words, that the Israelites passed through 
various stages of religious development, for example, 
there are changing conceptions of God and of what 
constitutes service to God. More important is the in- 
ereasing understanding of God’s love. The earlier 
thought of God in Israel was that of a severely righte- 
ous and even arbitrary God. It was only gradually that 
people were able to grasp anything higher. And it is 
this primitive conception of an arbitrary and harsh 
God that accounts for many incidents in the early his- 
tory that used to cause perplexity to readers of the 
Bible—e.g., the extermination of the Canaanites, or the 
way in which Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
Lord. 

If it is true that there has been growing religious 
understanding answering to what we may call a pro- 
gressive revelation, it is important for us to realize 
this and to bring it to the attention of our students so 
that they shall not take some outgrown conception as 
final truth, but that they shall bring all things to the 
test of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. We might note 
that this conception accords with the teaching of Christ 
—‘T came not to destroy the law and the prophets but 
to fulfill’’—‘‘Ye have heard it said by them of old 
time, but I say unto you’’—and with the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘‘God, having of old time 
spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son’’ (ASV). 


Understand the Geography 


We have been speaking of the historical background. 
The geographical background is not so essential, but 
it is an immense help. As the Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary puts it: ‘‘When you have formed a picture of the 
land and bring this to the study of the Bible, you find 
it throwing light on all sorts of incidents and features 
of the text. It explains the incident of David and Go- 
liath. . . . It makes the parable of the Good Samaritan 
a new story.’’ It helps us to appreciate the statesman- 
ship of Paul. In the Old Testament the illumination is 
even greater. It throws a flood of light on the Red Sea 
incident, on the crossing of the Jordan, on the over- 
throw of Jericho, on the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, on the imagery of the prophets and the poets. The 
classie book in this field is George Adam Smith’s great 
work on the Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
“It is not too much to say that this book is more fas- 
cinating than a novel, and that, once you have read it, 
you will possess an outfit for the understanding of 
Seripture which you can get nowhere else.’’ 

But this is only one of the many books which can be 
of invaluable assistance to the teacher of the Bible. 
There is a vast amount of scholarship which is at your 
disposal. You ean never hope to master it all. But there 
are some indispensable aids which no teacher should 
neglect. Every serious student of the Bible should seek 
to know everything he can about the human element 
in the Bible, about its literary forms, about its geo- 
graphical and historical background. And yet this is 
never an end in itself. It is always a means to a greater 
end. And that leads me to the last element in the Bible 
which I shall mention—the last, and by far the most 
important. That is 
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4. THE DIVINE ELEMENT 


There are some who think that the Bible is merely 
a human book, recording the story of man’s search 
after God, containing the story of his mistaken guesses 
as well as his true conclusions. Even if this were true 
its value would still be beyond estimation. It is a book 
that has influenced our civilization more deeply than 
any other, a book that reflects human hopes, aspira- 
tions and temptations, that comforts, guides, and in- 
spires us as no other book in all the world. But this 
view has never been satisfactory to the church, and I 
presume is not satisfactory to any of us. 


We believe that there is a God who has revealed 
himself to man in his words and in his deeds, a God 
who has spoken his final message to men in the life 
and death and resurrection of Jesus. We believe that 
the Bible is the Word of God because in it God’s word 
comes to us; because we experience his saving power 
in Christ; because here, as nowhere else in all the 
world, we come in living contact with God who is 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


Why do people continue to come to church and to 
Sunday school, week after week, year after year, in 
spite of all the attractions of our modern age, in spite 
of the feeble messages that they hear so often from 
the pulpit, in spite of the weak and inadequate presen- 
tation of the Word which they find in the Sunday 
school? It is because, consciously or unconsciously, they 
wish to find God, to be lifted up for a moment, at least, 
out of themselves into that spiritual realm, which at 
times enchants them with its beauty and sustains them 
with its power, to hear some message from God’s Word, 
some authentic Word of God that will speak to the real 
needs of their soul. 

Here Men Find God 

Why do men continue to read this book, some parts 
of which were written thousands of years ago, in spite 
of all the modern literature which floods from our 
presses, and the messages which fill the air. Many rea- 
sons might be given, but in the last analysis it is be- 
cause the God who created the heavens and the earth 
and the sea, the God who thundered at Sinai, who in- 
spired the prophets and who sent his Son, the God in 
whom we live and move and have our being, still speaks 
through its pages to those, but only to those, who are 
willing to hearken to his voice. 

And that is why we seek to know this book and to 
make it known; not that men may appreciate its litera- 
ture, or understand its history, or even that they may 
know its doctrines, but that they may learn to know 
him whom to know aright is life eternal; that each 
man may hear for himself that voice of the living God 
who calls us in ideals, warns us in remorse, comforts 
us with his pardon, and sustains us with his power; 
that each of us may hear that voice and respond to it, 
and so that his kingdom may come, his will be done in- 
creasingly on earth, even as it is in heaven, and that 
finally we and all whom we love, may be reunited with 
him throughout all eternity. 


God grant that we may so read and that each of us 
may hear his Word in our own hearts. AMEN. 


= 
Additional copies in booklet form: 10c; 20 for $1; 100 for $4, post- 
paid, where cash accompanies order. 
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No. 37 in a series on the Ten Commandments (X-c) 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Thou shalt not covet.—Exodus 20-17. 


OME ‘disappointed and _ bewil- 
dered’’ men, according to news- 
paper reports, sat in the lobby of 

Captain Carlsen’s hotel, wondering 
what it was all about. They had come 
all the way to offer him opportunities 
of television and radio rights, large 
sums for endorsing this and that, after 
the manner of television cowboys—and 
he had turned them down every one. 
It was estimated that between $84,000 
and $112,000 could have been his, sim- 
ply for signing on the dotted line. And 
he wouldn’t take it. He did not want 
what he had done to be commercialized, 
he said. 


The whole Flying Enterprise story, 
with the sequel that so disappointed 
and bewildered men who were 
brought up and nurtured in_ the 
temples of Mammon, casts a light on 
the debate that rages over the “profit 
motive.”’ 


On the one hand, the profit motive is 
praised as being the foundation of the 
American Way of Life; it is taught to 
young people, it is practiced everywhere, 
it is claimed by churchmen to be Scrip- 
tural, and those who cast any shadow 
of doubt on it are condemned as Sub- 
versive. On the other hand, the profit 
motive is denounced by moralists as 
selfish, as a synonym for exploitation 
(the modern form of what the Bible 
calls “grinding the faces of the poor’’), 
as being at the root of our economic 
sicknesses. Those who condemn it re- 
gard those who defend it as blind to 
basic Christian truth. 


HE CARLSEN incident may cast 

some light on this. Those who 

praise, and those who condemn, 
the profit motive, are not always talking 
about the same thing. Those who in- 
sist that without profit our economic 
structure, or any economic structure, 
would fall to pieces, are talking about 
one thing; those who condemn it are 
talking about something else, some- 
thing which the defenders (that is, the 
respectable defenders) seldom mention. 
Let us take the Carlsen incident: Why 
did the Captain stay with the ship? 
Not for sweet sentiment’s sake alone, 
though a man’s love for his job is one 
of the strongest sentiments there is. 
The fact is, he stuck to that ship be- 
cause of the profit motive—the good 
profit motive. As Captain of the Flying 
Enterprise, it was his job to bring safely 
to port a cargo of goods. If he made 
it, money was to be made by ship-own- 
ers, traders, manufacturers; further- 
more, as Time pointed out, if any cap- 
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tain leaves his ship while it is still 
likely to stay afloat, he would have 
some trouble landing another berth. 
Captain Carlsen wanted his pay and his 
job; the shipowners wanted their pay; 
the various business involved in the 
mixed cargo aboard also wanted to come 
out “in the black.’’ All well and good, 
other things being equal. <A Christian 
has no hesitation in admiring the Cap- 
tain for the way he stuck to his ship 
till the last possible hour. If that is 
what the profit motive is, let us have 
more of it. 


There isn’t a business anywhere, 
including those non-profit outfits, the 
school and the church, that couldn’t 
use some Carlsens at the helm, men 
who would give everything they have, 
even life if need be, to see that the 
business succeeds. 


3ut this ‘‘good’’ profit motive, when 
examined, turns out to be confused or 
identified, as it so often is, with some- 
thing else. It is (for example) identi- 
fied with a desire for: payment for serv- 
ices rendered (including higher pay for 
more or better service), a fair return on 
investment (e. g., interest on bonds or 
mortgages), rents of all kinds, payment 
for goods manufactured, transported, 
processed. It is identified with the ac- 
quisitive instinct as such, the wish to 
“further the wealth and outward es- 
tate’’ of ourselves and others. It is 
identified with the desire for better liv- 
ing conditions, better education, higher 
standards of living (assuming they are 
higher and not merely fancier). With 
these, any or all of these, no Christian 
can have any real quarrel. Of course 
they are legitimate desires, and it is 
hard to see what society would be with- 
out them. Society, any sort of society 
not pure anarchy and low-grade bar- 
barism, has never been without at least 
some of these motives. 


O A CHRISTIAN can heartily praise 
the heroic Captain, and will not 
stint his praise simply because 

some of the Captain’s motives were 
quite ordinary, commercial ones. But 
the Christian also admires Captain Carl- 
sen even more for his refusal to make 
money in the way those promoters 
wanted him to make it. What those 
men could not understand was why any 
man in the world should refuse to make 
a dollar, especially an easy dollar. Or- 
dinarily the voyage would have been 
worth whatever the company pays him 
foratrip. This time, thanks to a storm, 
he could tap the tills of Copenhagen, 
London, New York and points west for 
a hundred thousand more. Why not? 


The answer is simple: 
sen lacked the kind of profit motive that 
is often and rightly condemned. He 
did not want something for nothing. He 
actually turned his back on that great 


Captain Carl- 


American idol, the ‘fast buck.” He 
had no place for the kind of profit mo- 
tive that is morally bad. This is what 
is left after it has been sifted out from 
the legitimate motives: it is the desire 
for the ‘‘extra’’ after all expenses have 
been met, after all goods and services 
have been paid for, after all salaries and 
wages have been paid, all stockholders 
paid what they had a right to expect, 
after the business itself, as a business, 
has been able to lay aside something 
for the rainy day, for recession or ex- 
pansion— it is this over-and-above, this 
something that does not have to be 
shared, paid or saved, this something 
for nothing, this ‘‘pure velvet”—this is 
what is meant by those who decry the 
profit motive. 

In a discussion group of responsible 
adult Christians this was once pointed 
out, and the pastor of a wealthy church 
in a wealthy city reminded the group 
that nowadays profits are _ severely 
limited by taxes and in other ways. 
There is no such thing as profit-with- 
out-limit, as there used to be. In very 
few instances can you ‘‘charge what the 
traffic will bear.’’ Yes, the leader agreed, 
that is true; but how do your wealthy 
parishioners like it? Of course they 
don’t like it, and that is the point. The 
man with the profit motive, in this sec- 
ond and bad sense, just does not want 
any ceiling, he does not want limits to 
his gains. 


In short, the profit-motive, sepa- 
rated and distinguished from proper 
and right motives, is nothing in the 
world but old-fashioned covetousness. 


ND ONE TROUBLE with covetous- 
ness, probably the chief trouble, 
is that greed manages to shove 

to one side all other considerations. 
The covetous man, putting no check on 
his hunger for gain and resenting all 
checks society may place upon him, 
ceases to care very much for what hap- 
pens to other people, or even to himself, 
in the process. 

Years ago a reporter told a friend of 
his what he could not print, the story 
of his assignment covering a meeting 
of mill executives. What they talked 
about, mainly, was how to stop legisla- 
tion against child labor. They were 
beaten, as a matter of fact, and some 
of them are glad of it today; but at the 
time, those powerful men were weigh- 
ing child life against profits, and chil- 
dren weighed very little. 

A salesman back in 1939 was explain- 
ing to a prospect what a wonderful buy 
stock in a certain grocery chain would 
be. The minute war is declared, said 
he, the whole inventory will be marked 
up two per cent. 

The profit motive says, Fine! The 

Tenth Commandment says, No! 
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If a man is in doubt whether his own 
profit-motive is a good one, he might 
ask himself these questions: Have I 
given value for value received? Have 
] shared with those who have helped 
me? What doI plan to do with it when 
I get it? Jesus told a story of a man 
who could not pass that little examina- 
tion (Luke 12:16-21), and at the end 
God said to him, Thou fool! 

If there is anything harder to bear 
than the wrath of God, it is his con- 
tempt. 


CHURCH NEWS 





Education Agency Eliminates 
Meeting to Curtail Expenses 


In an effort to cut expenses, the 
Board of Christian Education has voted 
to eliminate next summer’s Board meet- 
ing and thereby bring the expenditures 
about $1,000 nearer’ estimated  re- 
sources. Only the executive committee 
of the Board will meet following the 
General Assembly. Other actions taken 
in the recent meeting include: 

A publishing plan was approved in 
the production of the joint-Presbyterian 
hymnal, with the U. S. Board agreeing 
to advance 37 per cent of the necessary 
capital, thereby matching the U. S. A. 
Board. Official action on this point is 
yet to be taken by the USA, United and 
Reformed Church in America groups. 

Upon recommendation of four theo- 
logical seminary professors, asked to 
study the question, the Board will have 
20 persons, nominated by the profes- 
sors, to conduct a long-range study of 
“The Minister’s Place in the Teaching 
Work of the Church.” 

Beginning in August, 1953, a three- 
day Christian Education conference will 
be held at Montreat to present the pro- 
gram of the Board. This will be in addi- 
tion to the usual schools held in July. 

In view of reports that churches 
throughout the Assembly are conduct- 
ing 123 weekday church kindergartens, 
25 weekday parochial classes and 8&2 
other forms of weekday religious edu- 
cation, a two-weeks workshop for teach- 
ers of weekday church kindergartens 
will be held at Montreat this summer. 

The Board voted to join with other 
members of the interdenominational 
Children’s Work Curriculum Commit- 
tee to study the need for more adequate 
songbooks for juniors, primaries and 
pre-school children. 

Another significant cooperative effort 
Was approved by the Board when it 
voted to join other denominations next 
September in celebrating the appear- 
ance of the Revised Standard Version 
of the Old Testament. 

A largely increased item was 
posed for the budget to expand the 
men’s work program, bringing to an- 
hual meetings presbytery presidents in 
addition to synod leaders. 

The recent Student Volunteer con- 


pro- 
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ference at Lawrence, Kan., was re- 
ported to have attracted the largest 
Presbyterian, {'. S., delegation on rec- 
ord: 155 students and 22 adults repre- 
senting about 160 congregations. 

Candidates for the ministry and mis- 
sion service were reported at 971. The 
present budget provides $25,000 to be 
provided as loans for such candidates 
(at $200 each), but current demands 
will account for approximately $65,000 
going for this purpose. The General 
Council is to be asked to recommend 
more funds for this program. 

In the Department of Christian Voca- 
tion, four colleges and one junior col- 
lege are reported as considering the es- 
tablishment of guidance centers in co- 
operation with the Board, with others 
considering the possibility. 

Reports indicate that the Pioneer 
(junior high) program is growing, with 
vesper groups more than doubling in 
the last seven years. 

New terminology now approved lists 
the youth groups in the Presbyterian 
Youth Fellowship as follows: 


Westminster Fellowship (college 


group). 

Senior High Fellowship (high 
school). 

Pioneer Fellowship (junior high). 


Floy S. Hyde, who has been associ- 
ate in the leadership education depart- 
ment, was named to the place previ- 
ously filled by the late Orene Mellwain 
—associate director. 





CHRISTIAN RELATIONS HEAD— 
Malcolm P. Calhoun (above) was re- 
cently announced here (Jan. 28) as the 
new head of the Assembly’s Division of 
Christian Relations. He will assume his 
new duties next summer, following a 
graduate course now being taken at 
Union Seminary in Virginia. 
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Wallace M. Alston, W. T. Thompson 
and E. D. Grant were named by the | 
Board to serve in connection with the . 
General Council in the establishment 
of a Presbyterian center in Atlanta. 

Also approved was employment of a 
woman as an assistant in the office of 
the director of religious education 
jointly supported by the Division of Ne- 
gro Work in Atlanta. 

More definite steps were taken in a 
direction long under consideration: em- 
ployment of a full-time editor for the 








John Knox Press. When such a person d 
will be named was not indicated. Books M 
authorized for publication by the Press hi 
were: fe 
Youth Looking to Jesus, Margaret = 
Hoyt and Eleanor Hoyt Dabney. - 
Religious Freedom in Eastern Eu- A 
rope, Jas. H. Cockburn. th 
A book of sermons, R. L. St. Clair. be 
You and the Holy Spirit, Stuart R. " 
Oglesby. - 
Religion in Shoes, Hunter B. Blakely, ws 
reprinted. ge 
Al 


Tensions and Destiny, J. M. Ellison. 


MEMORIALS = ————__: 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Peter, James and John 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24, 1952 
Luke 8:41-42, 49-56; Mark 9:2; 10:35-40; Acts 4:13, 18-20 


Early in his ministry Jesus chose 
twelve men out of the larger group of 
disciples who acknowledged him as their 
Master in order that they might be with 
him and that later he might send them 
forth to preach. Among the twelve, how- 
ever, there were three on whom he 
seemed to depend more than the others. 
Again and again he called on these 
three alone to accompany him, evidently 
because there was something he wished 
to impart to them. Jesus was not play- 
ing favorites. As the 20th Century Quar- 
terly puts it: ‘“‘SSome men seem to be 
good followers, others good leaders. 
And Peter, James and John evidently 
had the quality of leadership which 
came from a better understanding of 
what Jesus was doing and saying. More- 
over, they had greater capacity for re- 
ligious truth.’”’ But they had much to 
learn. And the time was growing short. 
Some of the occasions when Jesus drew 
them aside that they might be the bet- 
ter prepared to exercise the leadership 
soon to be thrust upon them are set 
forth in our lesson. 


I. In the Presence of Death, 
Luke 8:41-42, 49-56 


One day a man came pushing through 
the throng which had gathered about 
Jesus—evidently, from his dress, a man 
of importance. When he reached the 
Master he prostrated himself at his feet 
(in a country where degrees of rever- 
ence were measured by posture, this 
man assumed the humblest) and ex- 
plained that he was Jairus, one of the 
rulers of the synagogue in Capernaum. 

At this period in Jesus’ ministry the 
rulers of the Synagogue were almost 
solidly opposed to his work, and those 
who were personally favorable to him 
held aloof through the pressure exerted 
on them by their associates (cf. John 
7:48; 12:42). It is never easy for a 
man to run counter to the social or in- 
tellectual pressures of his group. Jairus, 
however, had some personal knowledge 
of Jesus’ power, and his great need led 
him to overcome his normal inhibitions. 
His only daughter was lying at the 
point of death. All other resources had 
been exhausted. Jesus was his only 
hope. And so the distracted father en- 
treated the Master earnestly to come 
and lay his hands on her that she might 
be made whole and live. 

Jesus sympathetically acceded to his 
fequest and went along with him, fol- 
lowed by a curious crowd. They had 
hot gone far when messengers came, 
telling Jairus that his daughter was 
dead. It was useless for him, therefore, 
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to trouble the Master any longer. Ignor- 
ing what they said, Jesus encouraged 
the despairing father: “Do not be 
afraid; just have faith, and she will get 
well” (Goodspeed). 

When he reached the house he found 
a tumult of sorrow with much weep- 
ing and wailing. The noisy lamentations 
indulged in at Jewish funerals, the pro- 
fessional mourners, the weeping women, 
the doleful music of the minstrels are 
often referred to in the Old Testament. 
Even the poorest family was expected 
to provide at least one wailing woman 
and two flute players on such occasions 
(cf. Eccles. 12:5; Jer. 9:17; Amos. 
5:16; II Chron. 35:25). 

Jesus questioned the propriety of 
such unrestrained grief. He said, ‘‘Stop 
wailing! For she is not dead; she is 
asleep (Goodspeed).’’ He did not mean 
to deny that physical death had ensued, 
though some commentators take it in 
this sense. More likely he used the word 
figuratively, as in Psalm 17:15; Daniel 
12:2 and I Thess. 5:10. What he wished 
especially to do was to put a meaning 
upon death more worthy of those who 
believed in a God who does not, even 
in physical death, abandon those who 
love him, than that suggested by such 
unbridled expressions of hopeless grief. 
Death is a sleep. We lie down at night 
and sleep and when we wake it is a new 
day. So at the end of our earthly days 
—we lie down and sleep and when we 
awake we are in a new and better 
world. Those who believe in God should 
not mourn as those who have no hope. 


Death, be not proud; though some have 
called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou are not 
so: 
. One short sleep past, 
eternally, 
And death shall be no more: 
thou shalt die! 


we wake 


Death, 
—John Donne 


Jesus’ words excited the scornful 
amusement of the crowd, but he ejected 
them all and took only a few sympathe- 
tic witnesses—Peter, James and John, 
and the two parents—into the death 
chamber. He then took the girl by the 
hand and said, “Get up, my child” 
(Goodspeed). 

The girl responded to Jesus’ words 
and got up. Jesus immediately charged 
them not to talk about the matter, the 
same policy he had previously followed, 
in order not to kindle popular excite- 
ment and mistaken expectations. He 
then commanded that something should 
be given the child to eat, ‘‘fresh evi- 
dence in which the sympathetic tender- 
ness of the Lord and his attention to 


small details in which the safety and 
comfort of others were involved. Life 
restored by a miracle must be supported 
by ordinary means; the miracle has no 
place where human care and labor will 
sutfice.’’ 

Why did Jesus take the three dis- 
ciples on whom he most depended into 
the death chamber? Certainly not that 
they might henceforth expect him to 
raise immediately their beloved dead; 
rather that they might know that in 
him even death had met its Master; 
that they who so soon were to be his 
representatives among men might share 
his untroubled faith even when physi- 
cal death had ensued. 


lI. On the Mount of Transfiguration, 
Mark 9:2 


Jesus did not go up upon the moun- 
tain to be transfigured; he went up, 
us Luke makes very clear, to pray, to 
pray primarily, it would seem, for his 
disciples, that their faith might not fail 
in the supreme crisis soon to occur in 
Jerusalem. 

A week earlier Peter had confessed 
his taith in Jesus as the promised Mes- 
siah, but when Jesus went on to explain 
that he would be rejected by the rulers 
of the nation and put to an ignominious 
death, Peter had remonstrated with 
him. Such a thought, he intimated, was 
not to be entertained even for a mo- 
ment. It was quite evident that his 
faith would be shattered by the cruci- 
fixion, much more than that of the other 
disciples, if there were not some greater 
spiritual strength. 

So Jesus took his three key discip- 
les ‘and went up on the mountain to 
pray” (Lk. 9:28). And as he prayed 
he was transfigured before them, i.e., 
transformed, his face and even his gar- 
ments shining with a heavenly light. 
Moses and Llijah appeared to talk with 
him about his coming decease (Lk. 
9:31) and a voice came out of the cloud 
saying, “This is my Son ... listen to 
him” (LK. 9:35). 

This vision was one of the things 
which helped the disciples to maintain 
their faith in Christ through the trou- 
bled days that followed, in the end 
themselves to endure the cross, despis- 
ing the shame. As Peter wrote later, 
shortly before his own crucifixion, ‘‘We 
did not follow cleverly-devised myths 
when we made known to you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but we were eye-witnesses of his majes- 
ty. For when he received honor and 
glory from God, the Father, and the 
voice was borne to him by the Majestic 
Glory, ‘This is my beloved Son, with 
whom I am well pleased,’ we heard this 
voice borne from heaven, for we were 
with him on the holy mountain. And 
we have the prophetic word made more 
sure. You do well to pay attention to 
this,’’ he wrote, to men soon themselves 
to bear the brunt of persecution, ‘‘as to 
a lamp shining in a dark place, until 
the day dawns and the morning star 
rises in your heart” (IJ Peter 1:16-19). 
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Ill. On the Road to Jerusalem, 
Mark 10:35-40 

Despite Jesus’ efforts to bring the 
disciples to his own point of view, they 
continued to think that the Messiah 
would establish a political kingdom, 
powerful and glorious, in which they 
would naturally share. As they drew 
nearer to the city, an old dispute re- 
garding their respective positions in this 
forthcoming commonwealth, already, 
but ineffectively rebuked, before they 
left Galilee (9:35-37), broke out 
anew. 

Peter, James and John were the trio 
on whom Jesus placed the greatest re- 
liance. They might 
therefore, a like pre-eminence in the 


naturally expect, 
coming Kingdom. But James and John, 
brothers, apparently wanted for them- 
selves a preference even within this in- 
ner circle. The time seemed to be draw- 
ing near, so they decided to bring theil 
claims to Jesus’ attention so that their 
superior status might be guaranteed in 
advance. And when Jesus inquired what 
that favor might be, they replied, ‘‘Let 
us sit one at your right hand, and one 
at your left, in your triumph” (Good- 
speed), meaning in that glorious Mes- 
sianic Kingdom which they thought was 
about to appear. 

Jesus turned to the two brothers and 
said patiently: ‘‘You do not know what 
you are asking.”” They did not know, 
that is, that the high places in the King- 
dom were different 
from what they had expected, that they 
appointment but 


something very 


through 
through achievement, that they entailed 


came not 


suffering rather than honor. So he 
asked them, ‘‘Are you able to drink 
the cup that I drink, or be baptized 
with the baptism with which [ am bap- 
tized?”” The cup was a familiar meta- 
phor for one’s’ experience in life, 
whether of joy or sorrow. The baptism 
to which he referred was not a religious 
rite, but 


cluded ridicule, 


“a baptism of fire’? which in- 
misunderstanding, dis- 
appointment, danger and death. It was 
a cup which he had already begun to 
drain; a baptism through which he was 
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even now beginning to pass (cf. 14:36; 
Lk. 12:50). 


” 


“Yes,’’ the two replied, ‘‘we are able 
and prepared to pay any price for the 
boon we ask. We will share your suf- 
ferings, if only thereby we may attain 
our coveted pre-eminence in your 
glory.’’ Dr. Sledd reminds us that “their 
attitude does not necessarily involve 
uny appreciation of, or assent to, the 
idea of a suffering Messiah, but only 
that, if Jesus’ gloomy forebodings (as 
they thought) should in fact be real- 
ized, they were nevertheless able and 
willing to go through his experiences 
of suffering in order to obtain the hon- 
ors they sought.’ Perhaps they thought 
there would be a brief ordeal, after 
which God’s intervention in power 
would set all right, and usher in the 
stage of Jesus’ vindication and glory. 

Jesus replied, ‘“‘The cup that [ drink 
you will drink, and with the baptism 
with which I am baptized, you will be 
baptized.’’ With all their imperfections, 
he realized that in the end they would 
not fail. Nor did they. But in spite of 
their readiness to suffer, the places of 
honor in his kingdom were not his to 
give. The conditions of their attainment 
had been fixed by the Father and they 
would be bestowed on those for whom, 
under these conditions, they had been 
Favoritism, personal influ- 
ence, schemes of one sort or another 


prepared. 


may count for something in this world; 
they count for nothing in the Kingdom 
of God. 

When the ten heard of the two dis- 
ciples’ request they were indigant. They 
wanted the chief places in the kingdom 
tor themselves. Jesus then proceeded 
to give them all his second lesson on 
true greatness. ‘You know that those 
who are supposed to rule over the Gen- 


’ 


tiles,” he said, ‘“‘lord it over them.”’ 
(That is, exercise arbitrary rulings for 
their own advantage, not for the bene- 
fit of the ruled.) It must not be su 
among those who own him as Lord. 
Pre-eminence is to be measured here 
by loving service. As Jesus puts it in 
climatic fashion, ‘‘He who wishes to be 





Davis and Elkins College 
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Secondary Schools. 
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and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 
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Character 
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modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 
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great among you must be your servant, 
and he who wishes to win first place 
among you will have to be at every- 
one’s command” (T. W. Manson). 

Jesus, it is clear, was seeking to 
found a society quite different from 
that of the world, not a society founded 
on coercion, exploitation, and legalized 
inequality, but on love, service ana 
gladly accepted equality. The model for 
the service of those who are seeking 
to build this new society is his own ex- 
ample—‘For the Son of Man himself 
has not come to be waited on, but to 
wait on other people, and to give his 
life (‘not simply to lay it down in 
death, but to devote it to the service 
of mankind, including, if need be, and 
as he foresaw would in his case be need- 
ful, its surrender in dezih’) to free 
many others’’ (Goodspeed). 


IV. After the Resurrection, 
Acts 4:13, 18-20 


When the test for which Jesus had 
sought to prepare his disciples finally 
came, one of them betrayed him, Peter, 
the leader of the twelve, denied that he 
even knew him, the group as a whole 
was in despair. Then the Risen Christ 
appeared, first to Peter and then to the 
rest of the Twelve. A few days later the 
Holy Spirit came upon them and they 
became God-seized, God-enthused, God- 
guided, and God-empowered men. Not 
long after Peter and John were brought 
before the Sanhedrim, the highest gov- 
erning body among the Jews, and for- 
bidden to preach again in the name of 
Jesus. Peter replied. ‘“‘You must decide 
whether it is right in the sight of God 
to obey you instead of him, for we can- 
not help telling of what we have seen 
and heard’? (Goodspeed). Later when 
they were severely punished for their 
disobedience they went out ‘‘glad that 
they had been thought worthy to bear 
disgrace for the sake of Jesus’ (Acts 
5-41, Goodspeed). A few years later 
James was martyred for his faith (Acts 
12:2); Peter was delivered on this oc- 
casion, but in the end met his death 
bravely on the cross; John, last of all 
the apostles to depart this life, ended 
his days as an exile on Patmos. 

These men who had found life’s high- 
est values through their companionship 
with the Master had learned with him, 
for the joy that was set before them, 
to endure the cross, despising the shame 
(Heb. 12:2). And that is the lesson 
that all of us too must learn. 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
es 
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ST. AUGUSTINE 
ACADEMICS. 
O'Meara. The Newman Press. 
minster, Md. 213 pp., $3.00. 

This is volume 12 in the “Ancient 
Christian Writers’ series which is be- 
ing sponsored by the Newman Press. In 
these studies the Catholic Church is 
rendering a real service to all who are 
interested in the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Church. The studies in Augustine 
—there are five so far in this series— 
are especially relevant for the modern 
church. Many of our. thoughtful 
scholars are turning back to these early 
thinkers for a more satisfying basis for 
an interpretation of Christianity than 
is to be found in the liberal theology of 
the last generation. Augustine holds 
an undisputed place among the greatest 
creative theologians in the whole his- 
tory of the church. 

This particular book deals with:-some 
of the earlier writings of Augustine. 
The introduction is excellent and John 
J. O'Meara has done a splendid piece 
of work with the translation, which is 
rendered into clear readable English. 

All who are interested in Augustine 
should buy all five of the books devoted 
to his writings in this series. 

H. S. TURNER. 


AGAINST THE 
Translated by John J. 
West- 


Staunton, Va. 


THE HIGH CALLING. By James 
Street. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
New York. 308 pp., $3.00. 

This is the story, 20 years later, of 
London Wingo, the Baptist preacher 
hero of James Street’s The Gauntlet. 
After having concluded a successful pas- 
torate in Kansas City, he returns now to 
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Georgia Rev. Harmon B. Ramsey 
Louisiana Rev. Albert B. Link 
Tennessee Rev. L. K. Foster 
Appalachia tev. H. R. Mahler 











a small church in the community of his 
first pastorate. 

Nothing eventful happens. Once or 
twice it seems that a problem situation 
may be developing but the solution al- 
ways comes easily and everyone lives 
happily ever afterward. 

The pastor’s daughter, who at first 
gives promise of having a personality of 
her own, marries a theological student 
at Ridgecrest and settles down to be a 
very colorless person. The church 
members, who give some evidences of 
disagreement with the pastor, are soon 
eating out of his hand and even the 
town atheist surrenders in the last line 
of the last page. 

CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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Logie for Living. Henry Horace Wil- 
liams. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3.75. 

Room for Improvement. David Wesley 
Soper. Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago. 

Favorite Recipes Cook Book, Compiled 
by Lora Lee Parrott. Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. $1.79. 

The Long Loneliness. Dorothy Day. 
Harper Bros., N. Y. $3.50. 

Nietzsche and Christian Ethics, A. Mot- 
son Thompson. Philosophical Library, N. 
Y. $2.75. 

Create and Make New. Austin Pardue. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $1.50. 

Immortal Longings. G. T. Bellhouse. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 

Our Children Today. Edited by Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg. The Viking Press, N. 
Y. $3.95. 


Heart’s-ease. Nellie B. Sweets, Eliza- 
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DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly ; 
SEAT sTYLES—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered; ¢ 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


Write Dept. 143 C 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 
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BROADWAY PLAN 
CHURCH FINANCE 


J. $3. BRACEWELL 
Director 
1408 Sterling Building 
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bethtown, Ky. $1, paper. 

How to Teach Adults. A guide for 
clergy and lay leaders using faimly study 
plan courses. National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church (281 4th 
Ave., NY). 25 cents, paper. 

The Treasury of Quiet Talks. S. D. 
Gordon. Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y. 
$2.50. 
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SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 








POSITION WANTED 





PRESBYTERIAN ELDER with over forty 

years’ close identification with all 
phases Church-Sunday School work, avail- 
able summer or fall, 1952, for position of 
executive-financial secretary-pastor’s aide 
of large church. tetired YMCA Secretary 
with six additional years’ experience in 
college work. In excellent health, younger 
than his chronological age. Can furnish 
references from every position he has 
held. Address: Wm. G. Coxhead, Adult 
Education Director, St. Petersburg Junior 
College, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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your church 
advertise Nf 















An outside bulletin board 
will advertise your church, but 
Schulmerich “Carillonic Bells” 
will do it much more effectively. 
Their clear bell tones provide 
inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 
minds and hearts, a mood recep- 
tive to your message. 

For a moderate price, 
**Carillonic Bells” provide music 
that successfully advertises your 
church in every part of the com- 
munity. No church tower is 
required. Write for further details, 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
43137 Carillon Hill, 
Sellersville, Penna. 


CParillonic Belle 


“Caritlonic Belis’’ is a trade- 
mark for products of 
Schulmertch Elec ronics, Inc. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

W. K. Fitch, Jr., Philippi, W. Va., 
has accepted a call to the Montrose 
church, Richmond, Va. 

Wm. V. Gardner has been given an 
extended leave of absence from the First 
church, Atlanta, and is hospitalized un- 
der medical care. 

Benjamin Jay Bush, Asheville, N. C., 
is now supplying the First church, 
Staunton, Va., during the illness of the 
minister, Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr. Dr. 
Bush is a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 

Homer <A. Spencer from Usuapan, 
Michoacan, to Sanatorio “La Luz,’ 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico. 

J. M. Corum, III, from Union Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va., to Paul Smith, 
me Be 

George T. Faison, formerly of Seguin, 
Texas, now at the Monticello, Ark., 
church. 








DEATH 

Dan T. Caldwell, 59, died, after an 
illness of several weeks, in a Richmond, 
Va., hospital January 29. Only recently 
he had accepted a call to the Wrights- 
ville Beach, N. C., church. Dr. Cald- 
well’s pastorates included: Immanuel 
church, Wilmington, N. C., 1918-25; 
Second, Petersburg, Va., 1925-41. Then 
he became director of the Assembly’s 
Defense Service Council and the work 
of the chaplains until 1947 when he was 
called to direct the higher education 
program of the Synod of North Caro- 
lina, making his home in Greensboro. 

James Buckner Massey, 72, professor 
of Bible at Hampden-Sydney College 
for 33 years, died Jan. 31 of a heart 
atack. He had just completed his daily 
walk around the campus when he was 
stricken. Before going to the college 
in 1919, Dr. Massey was pastor at Rich- 
lands and Maxwelton, W. Va., Mt. Solon, 
Va., and Wilson, N. C. 


TO BE MARRIED 
Charles E. 
castle, 


Book, formerly of New- 
Pa., minister of education 
at Grace Covenant church, Richmond, 
Va., and Constance Ozlin, of Richmond 
and Chase City, Va., will be married at 
Grace Covenant March 8. 


now 





FOUR $2,800 COMPETITIVE SCHO- 
LARSHIPS open to freshmen en- 
tering 1952-53. 

AWARDS of $700 made annually to 
each winner if she continues to 
qualify. 


APPLICATION must be made by 
MARCH 1, 1952 to 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 








DREs 

Julia P. Taylor, formerly of the First 
church, Roanoke, Va., is now at the 
Lookout Moutain, Tenn., church. 

Elizabeth LaSalle, DRE of Memorial 
church, Montgomery, Ala., and Guy 
Belt, also of Montgomery and Cape They will live 
Girardeau, Mo., are to be married Feb. in Ft. Smith where Mr. McGehee is an 
16. Internal Revenue agent. 


FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


A capacity enrollment for 1951-52 


Applications now being received 
for 1952-53 


Write: 
MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON, 
President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 
A liberal arts college for men 


Lassie Jones Youmans, Ft. Smith, 
Ark., and Willoughby Fount McGehee, 
also of Ft. Smith, were married jp 
Dallas, Jan. 9. Mrs. McGehee 


has been director of religious education 


Texas, 


for Dallas Presbytery. 








1952 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS ARE 
AVAILABLE 
TO QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 


John R. Cunningham, President 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, s0 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. _ 











e@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 

@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian @ Coeducational @ Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
Fully accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business 
edueation. FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, 
(2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
acre campus. Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1952-53 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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